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For “‘ Tue Frrenp.” 


Journal Kept by Martha Routh, on her Passage 
from London to America. 


(Continued from page 202.) 

This evening the vessel continued much in 
motion, and remained till towards morning, 
when the wind changed in our favor, and we 
went near eight knots an hour for a short time; 
yet the tossing of the night, and little sleep, 
caused me to feel very languid—that it was a 
trial to take anything. My mind also much 
proved, yet not with any fear respecting our 
safely landing, but under a renewed solemn search- 
ing of heart respecting the embassy I was going 
on; and much solicitude of mind was raised in 
me, that I might so witness preservation as to 
bring no dishonor to the cause. Being thus 
humbled, my feelings were relieved by such an 
effision of tears, as I have not often experi- 
enced; and I remembered, with some instruc- 
tion and profit the interesting farewell salutation 
of my beloved friend and younger sister, Ann 
Tuke* “Let thy Urim and thy Thummim 
be with the Holy One of Israel, and all thy 
wants be made known unto Him,” &e. And 
in a little time I seemed to revive both in 
body and in mind, and had evidently felt in 
this proving season, the help of the spirits of 
fellow travellers who are nearly united to my 
best life in our present allotment together ; that 
I found I had much to be thankful for. 


On Sixth-day, the 27th of Eighth Month, the 
Journal states that for several days, though 
there had been much sailing, there had been 
very little progress in the desired direction ; and 
then goes on to say :— 


“Most of my companions seem to have got 
over their trial of sickness, but I keep still weak, 
yet was a little refreshed both in body and mind 
this evening in a religious opportunity in which 
dear John Wigham had the language of encour- 
agement instructively to communicate amongst 
us, and I was glad we had such an opportunity, 
having several times remembered that our be- 


*Ann Tuke, afterwards Ann Alexander, was one of 
the children of William and Esther Tuke, of York. 
€ was born in 1767; first appeared as a minister 
n 1786, and, after a long life of active usefulness, 
died in 1849, She paid a religious visit to America 
in 1803, and while on this continent, visited all the 
early Meetings of Friends then in the United States. 


in 


loved Friends D. Darby* and R. Young when 
in like situation, without the help of spiritual 
brethren, held religious meetings twice in the 
week, which the frequent tossings of our vessel hath 
prevented our joining in with, more than has been 
quite easy to some of our minds.—Seventh-day, I 
slept comfortably last night, but while trying to 
get down a cup of tea this morning was attacked 
with a fresh turn in my stomach, that I seem 
almost to give up the thought of being much 
better, except a fair wind should take place and 
cause a more steady motion, which may be law- 
fully hoped for, as also when favored to disem- 
bark, I may regain my former strength; or else 
I have several times thought I was not worth 
the carriage from England, not remembering at 
any time so complete a loss of appetite or de- 
pression of natural spirits so long together. 
That if my near neighbor I. R. had been with 
me, he would have little room to assert what he 
sometimes hath done, that my spirits kept me 
alive, for I have even laid knitting aside: I also 
thought to read much while on board, but in 
this am disappointed, not having been able to 
look at a book many minutes together; yet have 
cause to be thankful that what is lacking in me 

this respect is made up by L. and M. Rotch 
and others of our young friends. My spirit is 
also at times refreshed in the company of some- 
times one and then another of my valued friends 
in my little cabin, and was much so this morn- 
ing in silent retirement with Wm. Rotch, and 
am tenderly supplied with all I can partake of, 
for my outward help. AsI have been able to 
do so little, I have much time to think of those 
I have left behind, and have several times re- 
membered what my dear E. Tuke said to me 
when at York, in that perfect love and freedom 
which hath long subsisted between us, she 
thought I should not be helped first at table, 
that I might not have so much time to observe 
how long others were eating after me.” But 
contrary to such a precept, I have mostly in this 
enclosure been first served so that the old pro- 
verb has not been verified, “out of sight out 
of mind ;” and not having had power to make 
long meals, I have much time for observation; 
though when stationed as [T am now, lying in 
my crib, I have only had in view the chiefs of 
our tribe, or governor and governess Wm. and 
E. Rotch, can only comment upon them, which 
I have often done, seeing it possible for right 
sort of great folks to become little and least of all ; 
for in order to make commodious room for priests, 
levites and captains, their stations have been on 
the sofa, sometimes with one plate between them, 
and in like manner partaking of a piece of bread. 
At high times have had each a plate, and glad 
have I been to see they could eat food any way 
with their simplicity of manners; and when 
such love truth, and prize the preciousness of it, 
my soul desireth no higher dwelling place in 
time or eternity, than to be the companions of the 
humble and contrite ones. 


* These Friends came over to America on a religious 


visit in this year (1794) and returned to England in 
1796. 


24th. This morning I felt recruited, and 
arose time enough to have a quiet sitting together 
before dinner, which was a select opportunity 
with those of our Society. In the evening we 
had a more public one for all the hands that could 
be spared from the deck, with one of the steerage 
passengers who has daily attended our religious 
sittings of this kind. On our first sitting down, 
and for some considerable time, I thought it was 
not possible for any mind present to feel more un- 
fruitful God-ward than mine did, insomuch that 
secret mourning over myself was all the exercise I 
could get to, but towards the close of the Gospel 
labors, in which I thought dear J. Wigham was 
livingly engaged in opening the doctrines of 
truth, a little life arose in me, I humbly trust 
from that quickening word which was in the 
beginning; and soon after he sat down, gave 
authority to say, 1 had to apprehend there 
might be those present who had not so much as 
heard tell of the Holy Ghost, or the operations 
of the Spirit of Truth, as had then, and in 
some preceding opportunity been opened to 
them through the doctrines of the Gospel; and 
who knew but the great Ruler of all things, 
who waited to be gracious to the children of 
men of every description, might for their sakes, 
have seen meet to detain us together, by per- 
mitting a slow progress, which had been contrary 
to our wills and theirs, in order for our and their 
instruction, with what further opened in the 
counsel of truth ; which opportunity closed with 
some emphatical openings of the Divine mind 
and will concerning us. Our ancient and honor- 
ed elder brother 8S. Emlen, who is in general 
preserved in health, full as well as when on land, 
walks much on deck, and I have no doubt is at 
times made useful to those who mostly preside 
there. 

“In the afternoon heard L. and M. Rotch 
read, and afterwards read myself many pages of 
the life or religious experience of that female 
Apostle of Christ, Lady Guion, from which my 
mind seemed renewedly to gather instruction, 
and indeed all within me was ready to acknowl- 
edge that in suffering for Christ I was so far 
behind her, as scarcely to have touched the hem 
of her garment. And desires were afresh raised 
that I might more and more get into resignation 
to whatever might be permitted to body, soul or 
spirit, and become like-minded with the Apostle, 
in all states to be@gcontent. Our two sheep 
have been killed, he fowls that remain seem 
also thriving, that I expect their time of sea- 
soning is over, but whether mine will be so 
or not before we leave the vessel if spared 
till that time, is yet hidden, and I have no 
desire to have it revealed, but in due sub- 
mission to that power who always knows and 
does better for us than we can do for ourselves. 

“Fifth-day morning, I felt myself so exceed- 
ingly enfeebled and such an entire aversion 
either to speak or take any nourishment, that 
I thought as I lay in bed, if I could be quietly 
conveyed through the bottom of the vessel into 
the water it seemed little matter, yet, perhaps 
though in this debility or humility, in which 
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judgment seemed taken away, if such an event 
had been likely to take place, it might have 
awakened both nature and spirit to have had a 
different choice. 

On Sixth-day morning our quietude was in- 
terrupted from being informed that that ship 
which appeared in distress about three miles 
from the stern of ours, had, according to the 
usual signal, fired a gun from her lee side, when 
the humane intention of our captain appeared 
likely to bring us into difficulty by his laying 
to; to let them come up with us in order to 
have rendered them any assistance that lay in 
our power, which disposition I could but com- 
mend when men are at peace one with another, 
but at such a time asthe present, I thought it re- 
quired great clearness of judgment to know what 
was to be done, and the little I felt was entirely 
against our stopping to aid that vessel; though 
on its nearer approach a part of its main mast 
appeared to be taken away, but I thought it 
possible that not only such an appearance, but 
much more might treacherously be done in 
order to decoy. How far this was really the case 
I leave, but their further conduct did not show 
a kind aspect to us; for when our captain per- 
ceived it was a ship of war, with two tiers of 
guns, and thought it then best again to hoist 
sail and make the best of our way ; they fired 
after us four times, and once or twice so near 
that the balls were heard to whistle along the 
water, and though in feeling the attention of 
my mind drawn inward, I was somewhat renew- 
edly strengthed and consoled in a hope that no 
material harm would be suffered to reach us, 
yet it was a great trial of faith, &c., and some 
that I tenderly loved seem to feel it so much, 
that all within was moved, and my soul was 
bowed in supplication to our alone Almighty 
Helper, in like manner, in which I was engaged 
in the congregation of his people, at the last 
meeting I sat in London, “That we might be 
preserved out of the hands of unreasonable 
men,” which favor is still granted; for after our 
sails were hoisted we had a little fresh breeze, 
and they seeing we outsailed them, though then 
not more than a mile from us, tacked about to- 
wards England and left us, for which I believe 
feeling minds were humbled in thankfulness. For 
in a little time afterwards we were quite be- 
calmed, and had that been permitted at that 
critical juncture they might have come up to 
us, not being then out of sight. At dinner I 
took the liberty to mention to Captain Swain, I 
thought we had a right and lawful liberty to 
keep in as nearly our right course as Providence 
permitted without stopping to salute any by the 
way, and he kindly assured me he would not do 
it again. 

(To be concluded.) 


“ Forgiveness.—How oft shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him? Till seven 
times?” said Peter to the ®reat Teacher. The 
answer was in these words: “I say not unto thee, 
until seven times, but until seventy times seven.” 
This was followed by a parable to enforce the 
duty of forgiveness, no matter how frequently 
the occasion for it may occur. If we expect to 
be forgiven by God, we must forgive one 
another. The unforgiving temper and true 
pr can never dwell together in the same 

eart. 
—_—_———._.. 

Ir the things that are seen are our chief good, 
what is to be done when we can neither take 
them away with us, nor remain on earth to en- 
joy them? 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Swarthmore Hall.* 


BY JAMES J. LEVICK, M. D. 


A year before seeing Fenny-Drayton, I had 
visited Swarthmore Hall, another home of George 
Fox, frequent printed notices of which have 
made it more familiar to us than is Fenny-Dray- 
ton. ‘There is indeed a great difference between 
the little brick house at Fenny-Drayton and the 
handsome old hall of Judge Fell, but the gap 
between the two is filled up by the span of 
George Fox’s eventful life. The simple shepherd 
boy had become the acknowledged founder of a 
Religious Society which numbered its members 
by many thousands, and the weaver’s son was 
now known in official deeds involving the trans- 
fer of property—though perhaps he would him- 
self have refused the title—as “George Fox, 
gentleman.” 

To reach Swarthmore, when visiting the lake 
country of England, is a very easy journey. 
The traveller coming from the north, who has 
visited Grasmere, Derwentwater, Ambleside, 
and other parts of this beautiful region, will 
take the little steamer at the head of Winder- 
mere, the largest lake in England, and pass the 
whole length of the lake to Lakeside, a little vil- 
lage at its foot. Here is a railway of nine anda 
half miles to Ulverstone, a town of 10,000 in- 
habitants in the direct route to Furness Abbey, 
six miles beyond, one of the finest ruins of its 
kindin all England. It is a pleasant walk from 
Ulverstone Station to Swarthmore Hall and 
Swarthmore Meeting-house, and the visit will 
well repay the time and labor it involves. 

Visits to Ulverstone are frequently mentioned 
in George Fox’s Journal, and were general 
synonymous with personal insult and abuse 
Swarthmore Hall, the home of Judge Fell and 
his wife Margaret, a little more than a mile dis- 
tant, was indeed a peaceful haven for these poor 
persecuted Friends. ‘“ Now when I came up to 
Swarthmore,” writes Fox (Journal Ist ed. page 
86), “I found Friends there dressing the heads 
and hands of Friends and Friendly people who 
had been broken or hurt that day [in Ulver- 
stone]. My body and arms were yellow, black 
and blue with blowsand bruises received amongst 
them that day.” 

Margaret Fell, the great-granddaughter of 
Anne Askew, the martyr, was very early con- 
vinced of the truth of the doctrines preached by 
George Fox, as a little later were the larger 
number of her family. Religious meetings of 
Friends were now frequently held in the Hall, 
as Fox thus writes: “And while I was in these 
parts, Richard Farnsworth and James Naylor 
came hither to see me ; and the family and Judge 
Fell being satisfied that it was the way of truth, 
notwithstanding all the opposition, let the meet- 
ing be kept at his house. And a great meeting 
was settled there in the Lord’s Power, ‘ 
which hath continued there nearly forty years, 
until the year 1690 that a new meeting-house 
was erected near it.” 

George Fox modestly refrains from telling by 
whom this new meeting-house was built, but a 
letter written by him, under date 15th of Twelfth 
Mo. 1686, tells the story. In it Fox says: “I 
offer and give up freely to the Lord, for the ser- 
vice of his sons and daughters and servants called 


* Swarthmore—Swarthmoor. I have no doubt that the 
correct mode of writing this name is the latter, Swarth- 
moor—the strong house on the moor ; but as the name is 
always written Swarthmore in Fox’s Journal, and has 
for two centuries been so written, I have retained this 
title. See “Fells of Swarthmoor Hall.” London, 1875. 


Quakers, the house and houses, barn and kiln, 
stable and all the land, with the garden and 
orchard, being about three acres of land, more 
or less, with all the commonage, great turfing, 
moss, with whatsoever privileges belonging to it, 
called Pettys, at Swarthmore, in the parish of 
Ulverstone. And also my ebony bedstead with 
painted curtains, and the great elbow chair that 
Robert Widder sent me, and my great sea case 
with bottles in it. The land is free from all tithes, 
and it may keep the meeting-house in order and 
repair.”* 

This property of Pettys was one George Fox 
had some time before purchased ; and on it was 
built what is now known as Swarthmore Meeting 
House. The place is surrounded by a gray stone 
wall, inside of which is some pretty shrubbery, 
Over the doorway of the meeting-house is the 
inscription — 


EX DONO G. F., 1688. 


Within the stone vestibule is another doorway, 
the frame of which is made of two of the bed- 
posts of his ebony bedstead ; the great elbow arm 
chair, and another from Swarthmore Hall are 
here, and a long narrow chest is pointed out as 
that which George Fox carried with him when 
he crossed the seas. The interior of the meeting- 
house is plain, neat and comfortable looking, 
The wood work is painted a light lead color. 
The preachers’ gallery is somewhat elevated 
above the floor, and has its table for the Monthly 
Meeting. Meetings both for worship and for 
discipline are still regularly held here. But the 
most interesting object in the building is George 
Fox’s old Bible and its chain, by which it is 
said it was attached to the gallery post in the 
early days of the meeting-house. The Bibleis the 
edition sometimes known as the Treacle Bible, 
printed A. p. 1541. It is now on a table, and 
with its huge chain, is covered by a glass case, 
It was open at the text Jeremiah 8th chap. 22d 
verse, and read “ Is there no treaycle} in Gilead, 
no physician there?” ; 

It is but a short distance from the meeting- 
house to the Hall, which has itself been a com- 
fortable old fashioned house well suited, two 
centuries ago, to a family of wealth and position. 
The old hall or dining-room in which the “ great 
meetings” were held is still there, as it was two 
centuries ago, and adjoining it is Judge Fell’s 
study or library in which he was accustomed to 
sit, with open door and within hearing of what 
was said, but without compromising himself as 
being actually present in the meeting itself. For, 
however much Judge Fell may have been “con- 
vinced,” as George Fox writes, he never avowed 
himself one of the Friends. Perhaps in this way 
he was better able to help them when in trouble, 
than he would have been had he publicly joined 
in their meetings. 

The old walls have, many of them, carved oak 
wainscotings, and the place shows what it once 
“has been.” But it is rather sad to see the deca- 
dence into which Swarthmore, Dolobran, Llaith- 
gwym and other homes of the early Friends have 
now fallen. Given up to tenantry, sometimes to 
simple farm hands, the contrast between what 
they now are and what they have been is any- 
thing but cheering. And yet in the great hall 
at Swarthmore on the table there was at the 
time of my visit a large folio volume. The book 
was open as if some one had lately been reading 


* “The Fells of Swarthmoor Hall.” London, 1875. 

+ Treaycle is here used as synonymous with theriaca, 
a Latin word meaning a medicine capable of curin 
or preventing the effects of poison, especially that 0 
the bite of a venomous animal. 
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troughs, in which it also settles, and from which 
it is transferred into a drying box, where the 
moisture is evaporated from it by the heat of 
steam pipes running through it. It is then ready 
for shipment. Much of that manufactured along 
the Susquehanna finds a market in the extensive 
potteries of Trenton, N. J., where it is largely 
used as one of the ingredients in the manufac- 
ture of porcelain and other wares. 

One noticeable feature in the process of the 
Flint mill, was the care observed to prevent any 
admixture of iron in the flint powder. In the 
grinding procesess the Quartz was not allowed to 
come into contact with that metal, but was re- 
duced to powder between surfaces of stone. The 
presence of iron, we were told, greatly injures 
the value of the powdered flint, as it causes dark 
specks in the finished porcelain which lessen its 
commercial value. 

We had finished our examination of the Flint 
mill, before the arrival of the team which was 
to convey us to the house of our friend, to whom 
we were to be indebted for the opportunity of 
examining some of the geological formations of 
Harford Co., Maryland. On entering the low 
wooden bridge (perhaps a mile in length) which 
here spans the Susquehanna, a sweet musical 
sound, as of an Eolian-harp drew attention to 
the numerous telegraph wires which were fast- 
ened to it. The wind which was blowing caused 
these to vibrate, and their vibration produced 
the sound we heard. It brought to mind the 
description given by the poet Thomson: 


“ A certain music, never known before, 
Here lull’d the pensive melancholy mind, 
Full easily obtained. Behooves no more 
But sidelong, to the gently-waving wind, 
To lay the well-tun’d instrument reclin’d : 
From which, with airy flying fingers light, 
Beyond each mortal touch the most refin’d, 
The God of winds drew sounds of deep delight; 
Whence, with just cause, Th: Harp of A2olus it hight. 


Ah me! what hand can touch the string so fine? 
Who up the lofty Diapason roll 

Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine, 
Then let them down again into the soul ? 

Now rising love they fann’d; now pleasing dole 
They breath’d in tender musings, through the heart; 
And now a graver sacred strain they stole, 

As when seraphic hands an hymn impart ; 

Wild, warbling nature all, above the reach of art!” 


The sensation of sound is caused by vibration 
in the air or other elastic medium striking on 
the drum of the ear. The tightly stretched wires 
of the telegraph line were made to vibrate by 
the wind, and as they alternately struck against 


and receded from the air in front of them, they 
caused it to condense and expand, and thus set 
up a corresponding series of vibrations in the 
air, which reached our ears. This vibration is 
not attended with any sensible motion in the air; 
but its effect on the ear may be compared to the 
impression which would be felt by a person 
whose hand was in contact with one end of a log 
or beam of wood or metal, when a blow was 
struck on the other end. The log would not be 
moved, but the force of the blow would be car- 
ried from particle to particle until it reached 
and was felt bythe hand at its further end. The 
character of the sound depends on the rapidity 
of the vibrations. Unless there are 30 of these 
in a second, the human ear cannot detect them. 
The difference between a simple noise and a 
musical one is, that in a musical note the same 
noise is repeated at equal small intervals of 
time. The rapid vibration of the telegraph wire 
produced a corresponding set of blows on the 
ear-drum by the air it set in vibration, and this 


was the cause of the pleasing effect we noticed 
on entering the bridge at Conowingo. 

A few days before our visit, there had been a 
heavy rain storm from the south, extending over 
a wide area of country. An intelligent Friend 
who resides at Colora, Maryland, a few miles 
distant from Conowingo, informed us that four 
inches of water had fallen at his place of abode. 
It was not surprising therefore to see the Susque- 
hanna considerably swollen—the water was esti- 
mated to be ten feet above its usual level. AsI 
looked upon the broad expanse of water, turbid 
with the mud it was carrying down towards the 
ocean, and noticed the force of its current, I was 
afresh impressed with the magnitude of those 
geological changes which have been effected 
through the agency of water; and I was pre- 
pared to appreciate the remark of Dana, who 
says,—* The amount of transportation going on 
over a continent is beyond calculation. Streams 
are everywhere at work, rivers with their large 
tributaries, and their thousand little ones spread- 
ing among all the hills, and to the summits of 
every mountain. And thus the whole surface of 
a continent is on the move towards the ocean. 
In the rainy seasons the streams increase im- 
mensely their force. Streamlets in the moun- 
tains that are almost dry in summer, become 
destructive torrents during the rains.” 

As a result of the survey of the Delta of the 
Mississippi by Humphreys and Abbot, it was 
estimated that the amount of material carried 
down by that river in each year was sufficient 
to cover an area of 268 square miles to the depth 


of one foot. 
(To be continued.) 


For “‘ Tue Frienp ” 

In the number of THE FRIEND bearing date 
Twelfth Month 29th, is a contribution entitled 
“Form,” which has arrested my attention; and 
I feel like expressing my desire that it may not 
only claim a reading, but also the serious con- 
sideration of every reader of THE FRtEND, both 
as regards reading the Scriptures and other 
devotional exercises. Surely if we were not 
standing as upon the background and not com- 
ing forward into the ranks of the Lamb’s army, 
we should not plead, as do some, that, because 
our forefathers felt it their duty to meet in the 
middle of the week for Divine worship, is no 
reason that we should perpetuate that form; 
that it is not proof that such sacrifices are called 
for at our hands. 

But surely we live in a day and age when 
there are just as many snares, just the same 
adversary to contend with, just as much need to 
see that we have the all-sufficient Oil in our 
vessels with our lamps, than there have been 
in any day or age of the world; and I am 
persuaded that such pleadings as cited above 
are nothing more nor less than the insinuations 
of the Evil One, who is continually seeking to 
rob us of the crown that is laid up in Heaven 
for all those who are faithful unto death, or 
unto the end, having overcome and been made 
more than conquerors through Him who loved 
us and gave himself for us. Would that we 
might all awake to the great truth, that, without 
the gracious assistance of our God we can do 
nothing, and that unless we seek Him by prayer 
and fasting, He will not be found of us to our 
souls’ comfort. We need none of us fear that 
when the winding up of all things here below 
shall come, we shall ever have to look back 
with regret, that we have too humbly and ar- 
dently sought Him. M. E. Lee. 

PasApDENA, Cal., First Month 9th 1889, 


For “‘ Tue Frienp,” 
MODERN PROGRESSION AND REFINE. 
MENTS. 


“The march of refinement” has entered our meetings 
And erected an altar to which we now bow; 

The worldly-wise preachers receive friendly greetings, 
And also receive good salaries now. 


The world and the church walk friendly together, 
And mix social amusements with worship to God; 

They walk hand in hand, and scarcely know whether 
They might not unite on the heavenly road. 


The way once so narrow, is now made so wide, 

That attractions of fancy may pass smoothly along; 
And our worship has softened its features beside, 

So that meetings are cheered with many a song. 


Lights new and delusive are shining around us, 
To charm with their brightness and lead us astray; 
The world with its glories and vain sports surrounds us, 
And tempts us to leave the old narrow way. 


Our sires of old in true wisdom grown hoary, 
Denied the vain pomp of theological schools : 
And discarded the world and high sounding glory ; 

And the worldly-wise trainings of clerical rules, 


The letter of Scripture is exalted on high, 
Even over the Spirit that first gave it forth; 

And the silent, still waiting for the Word that is nigh 
Is esteemed as lost time, of no value or worth. 


Our worship was once, more solemn and holy ; 
Less religious amusement, or emotional noise ; 
We sought inward retirement, and spiritual glory; 
Not the flattery of men, nor human applause. 


We conform to the world, with its many allurements, 
And follow the things which our fathers denied ; 

With a self-pleasing hope, and unholy assurance 
That the strait narrow way is growing more wide, 


The light of God’s grace seems but dimly now shining, 
And the ministry lacks the effect it once had; 

Its baptizing power is sadly declining, 
And the listening hearers no longer made glad. 


I have a faint hope, it is but for a season, 
And intended to test our faith and our love; 

That the children of God may lean less upon reason, 
And more on that power which comes from above. 


O! the heart-melting power of the long ago preaching; 
How it humbled and cheered and brought penitent 
tears ; 
While in rapture we received the life-giving teaching 
As it flowed fresh from God on our listening ears. 


Now, we trust far too much in the wisdom and might 
Which the culture of science can give unto man, 

And think they are sufficient to lead us aright, 
Without the strict rules of the old gospel plan. 


But amidst all the glare of modern inventions, 
No other pure gospel can ever be found ; 
Though smooth be the teachings; with honest inten- 
tion, 
They all lead away from the high, holy ground. 


So what we most need is more humble confiding 
In God’s leading spirit to guide us along ; 
Though scoffers may scoff, and in their deriding, 
May tempt us to leave the right for the wrong. 
Davip HupDLestTon. 
Dustin, Ind., First Mo. 4th, 1889. 


ee 
SELECTED. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


Little children, come to Jesus ; 
Listen to his voice within ; 
For by that He seeks to lead us 

From all naughtiness and sin. 


Once on earth, a little stranger 
From his Father’s throne above, 
He was cradled in a manger ! 
So amazing great his love! 


Here, He lived “a man of sorrow,” 
And by cruel hands was slain ; 
That all might his footsteps follow, 

And retain no guilty stain. 


Now He sends his Holy Spirit 
Down into your hearts, to pray 
That you may his grace inherit, 


And his perfect will obey. 
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Then you will be good and lowly ; 
And your Heavenly Father’s care 

Will protect, and make you holy, 
And your home above prepare. 


There to be as angels, glorious, 
Clad in spotless robes of white ; 

Over every foe victorions ; 
Dwelling in eternal light. 


—---_»e- 


KEEPING NOTHING BACK. 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





Keeping nothing back, dear Lord, 
I would come to thee; 

All that’s mine is only thine, 
Given unto them. 

Help my weakness with thy strength; 
Give me thine to be. 


Keeping nothing back, dear Lord, 
Talents, service, time, 

Gold that thou hast lent to me, 
Health and life’s glad prime; 

Day by day the upward way 
Surely I would climb. 

Keeping nothing back, dear Lord, 
Giving thee my best, 

Shrinking from no task or toil, 
Tried by every test, 

Finding thee my heart’s delight, 
Thee my home and rest. 


Keeping nothing back, dear Lord, 
Loving all the way, 
Pouring out my soul in prayer, 
Seeking to obey ; 
Help me to this happy life, 
Loving Lord, to-day ! 
—American Messenger. 


oe 
For “ Tue Frreno.” 


The letter of our friend, John Bennington, 
printed in the editorial column of Tor Frrenp 
for First Month 26th, appropriately supplements 
the review of the “ Biographical Catalogue” in 
giving an insight to the practice at Ackworth 
School in relation to religious instruction when 
he was a scholar, as well as the rules established 
at the commencement of the school. The essayist 
in the Catalogue, in stating that up to 1812, “no 
direct Scriptural instruction was given in the 
school” does not appear to intimate that there 
was a lack of religious instruction iu other ways. 
He seems rather to mean that Scripture lessons 
such as are now given at our select schools and 
Westtown were not in vogue at Ackworth in 
those early times. 

As respects the wearing of cocked hats, John 
Bennington informs us that they were not in 
use when he was there. The statement that 
they were worn when the school was established 
in 1779 is given on the authority of Thomas 
Pumphrey (superintendent from 1834 to 1862), 
who probably obtained his information from 
reliable sources; and as our friend J. Benning- 
ton could hardly have been at the schvol earlier 
than 1810, there was ample time in the inter- 
vening thirty years for many changes to have 
taken place. : 

_ At the time Ackworth School was established 
in 1779, cocked hats were generally and perhaps 
universally worn by Friends, both in England 
and Philadelphia. Forty years later, Friends 
could be occasionally seen wearing them in our 
own streets. I remember to have often heard 
im my boyhood days that my great-grandfather, 
who died in 1824, “was one of the last Friends 
who Wore the cocked hat.” Authentic portraits 
are in existence of James Pemberton, Nicholas 
W aln, Samuel Sansom, Robert Proud, and other 
Prominent Friends who died in the early part 


of the present century, which show them with 
that style of hat. 















In a notice of Robert Proud, read by the late 
Charles West Thomson before the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania in 1826, the writer 
says: “I remember having seen him when I was 
quite a small boy; his appearance was striking 
and could not readily be altogether forgotten. 
I have not been able to recall the expression 
of his countenance, but I well remember the 
imposing effect which the curled gray wig, the 
half-cocked patriarchal hat, and the long, ivory- 
headed cane had on my boyish imagination. I 
believe Proud was one of the last of the old 
school—I mean those who adhered faithfully to 
the dignified dress of our ancestors.” 

These circumstances are interesting, as showing 
the change which time has wrought in what is 
thought to be suitable in the matter of attire. 

G. V. 


es 


Joseph Phipps on the Gospel. 


In reply to one who had opposed the doctrines 
he maintained, Joseph Phipps explained the 
views held by the Society of Friends as to what 
is meant by the Gospel of Christ. 

The evangelic and apostolic writings are de- 
scriptive and declarative of the Gospel, which 
therein is defined to be “ The power of God un- 
to salvation,’ Christ is the power of God, who 
spiritually and internally administers light and 
life to the souls of men; which spiritual and 
powerful administration is the essential Gospel. 
Both those parts of Scripture, which bear testi- 


Christ, and those that witness to his inward 
manifestation in spirit, whether narrative or 
doctrinal, being the best and most eminent testi- 
— of the Gospels, are therefore, by a 
retonymy, usually called by its name. 

This Gospel is not to be truly and certainly 
known without Divine illumination; for, “the 
things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit 
of God.” 

We read that “life and immortality are 
brought to light by the Gospel.” But what is 
this life and immortality? Did not mankind 
believe in a future state before the incarnation 
of Christ? Yes, certainly; both Jews and 
Gentiles believed and held the truth of it. What 
life and immortality then is that which is peeu- 
liar to the Gospel, and which it is its peculiar 
property to unveil? It consists not wholly in 
the relation of the external procedure and doc- 
trines of our Lord, but mainly in that spiritual] 
gift He procured for us through his sufferings, 
which is the life and power that the immortal 
spirit of God manifests in the believing and 
obedient soul—that spirit which quickens those 
who have been dead in trespasses and sins, and 
therein alienated from the life of God. The 
very essence of the Gospel is that issuing forth 
of this spirit of life to the hearts of men: “ Keep 
thy heart with all diligence,” saith the wise 
man, “ for out of it are the issues of life.” This 
teaches that these living issues arise in the heart 
of man, but not from the heart itself. Was it 
so, the heart would be its own quickener and 
saviour, and Christ would be excluded as such, 
but He alone is the way, the truth and the life, 
therefore, the issuing of life to the heart are 
from the Spirit, and in and through it, by his 
spirit. 

The Divine influence of it is the life of the 


soul, that which renders it living; and void of 


=? 
this it cannot be, in a Gospel sense, a living 


soul. It may endure to eternity, but mere dura- 
tion is not this Divine life. To exist without this 
It is therefore 


life is to be scripturally dead. 


mony to the incarnation and outward process of 





requisite for the soul to wait for, feel after and 
find this immortal life and also to keep to it 
with all diligence, that it may experience the 
daily issues thereof to its comfort and preserva- 
tion, and to be as a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life. 





Natural History, Science, &e. 

The Horns of Deers, &e—It has been the 
usual impression that the horns of the elk and 
of deer, while useful for purposes of defense, 
were in the creature’s way while threading dense 
woods or underbrush. Sir James Hector main- 
tains that the chief use of the antlers is not so 
much for fighting as for facilitating the progress 
of the stag through dense woods. He had had 
considerable experience with the elk, and found 
that by throwing up the head, thereby placing 
the horns along the back, the animals were en- 
abled to go forward with great rapidity and fol- 
low the hinds. Fortescue added that in New 
Zealand he had observed that the antlers assist- 
ed the stags in penetrating dense forests, and 
Higginson bore out this statement from his ex- 
perience in India.—The Independent. 


Winter Rooms.—Sunshine is indispensable to 
make a winter room delightful. If one has a 
southern exposure she should make the most of 
it. Let the curtains be so arranged that the sun- 
light may pour into the room without hinder- 
ance. Let the furniture be so arranged that 
lounges and easy chairs may be near the win- 
dows, where their occupants may bask in the 
solar ray and rejoice in its brightness and 
warmth. A bay window looking toward the 
south is just the place for children to play, for 
the cradle to have its accustomed place, for the 
rheumatic invalid, for the patient recovering 
from pneumonia. We know a gentleman who, 
barely escaping death from the last mentioned 
malady, was advised by his physician to be in 
the sunshine ona lounge. No medicine but this, 
so delightful to take, was given, and he entirely 
recovered. We know a lady who suffered greatly 
from rheumatism until she moved into a sunny 
room, and here she sat in her chair by the win- 
dow day after day, and was almost entirely re- 
lieved of her pain by simple sunshine (which is 
one of the most mysterious and complex things 
we know anything about).— Christian Advocate. 

To Drive Away Flies.—Oil of bays is exten- 
sively used in Switzerland by butchers to keep 
their shops free from flies, and after a coat of 
this oil has been applied to the walls none of 
these troublesome pests venture to put in an ap- 
pearance. This remedy has been tried and found 
effectual in the south of France in preserving 
gilt frames, chandeliers, &c., from becoming 
soiled. It is even remarked that flies soon avoid 
the rooms where this application has been em- 
ployed. 

Zine Poisoning.—At a dinner party given by 
Charles Wilson, living near Creston, lowa, on 
New Year’s day, his family and nine guests 
were poisoned by partaking of meat salted in a 
vessel made of zinc. All are in a serious condi- 
tion. 

The Rose-breasted Grosbeak.—The rose-breast- 
ed grosbeak is one of the few, perhaps the only 
bird that feeds regularly on the Colorado potato 
beetle. Although the rose-breasted grosbeak 
used to be a rather common summer resident 
in Chester and Delaware counties, in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, it is now seen in small parties from 
five to a dozen in each, passing northward in 
May and southward in September. In the north- 
western part of the State, particularly in Craw- 
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ford and Erie counties, the farmers anxiously 
protect these birds, because of their activity in 
the potato field. In the gizzards of some other 
birds, the potato beetle is occasionally found, 
but the grosbeaks seem to have developed an 
avidity for this particular insect diet, and should 
be encouraged by every means to continue their 
good office. They are sweet songsters and beau- 
tiful in plumage besides—Dr. Warren's Report 
on the Birds of Pennsylvania. 

Sanitary Precautions—At a meeting of the 
New Jersey Sanitary Association, Professor Wil- 
ber, of New Brunswick, showed the danger aris- 
ing from impurity of water, with reference to 
wells. The well may be regarded as a draining 
tube, receiving such decaying vegetable and 
animal matter as is not filtered out by the soil 
through which the water passes. The wells of 
a city may furnish good water for a time, but 
when the strata beneath it have been penetrat- 
ed by hundreds of holes in the form of wells, 
these give entrance for organic matter. He in- 
sisted that all wells should be so constructed that 
organic matter cannot enter them from the top. 

Fossil Foot-marks——The sandstone quarries 
at Wethersfield, Conn., have furnished evidences 
of thirty-five species of lizard or bird-like ani- 
mals which had left their foot-marks on the 
sand before it had hardened into rock. Many 
other species have been discovered in other 
places, so that the list of these animals now 
amounts to one hundred and seventy. 

A Singular Death.—A singular case of a man 
drowned in a glass of beer is —" as having 
occurred recently in Trenton, N. J. It is said 
that he had been drinking hard, and was well 
under alcoholic influence, when he entered a 
saloon and ordered a glass of beer, which was 
brought him. He sat down at a table and fell 
into a stupor, his head dropping forward into the 
glass before him. When the barkeeper tried to 
arouse him half an hour later it was found that 
he was dead, his nose being immersed in the liq- 
uor in such a way that re spiration was completely 
stopped. Death from drowning in beer is a new 
form of the saloon peril. Such a death, may of 
course, occur quite as readily if the license fee 
be highor low. For this form of the saloon 
peril high license is obviously no remedy. To 
escape it altogether “ the saloon must go.” 

A Natural Stimulant.—* Milk heated to much 
above 100 deg. Fahrenheit loses, for a time, a 
degree of its sweetness and density. No one 
who, fatigued by over-exertion of body or mind, 
has ever experienced the reviving influence of a 
tumbler of this beverage, heated as hot as it can 
be sipped, will willingly forego a resort to it be- 
cause of its bejng rendered somewhat less ac- 
ceptable to the palate. The promptness with 
which its cordial influence is felt is indeed sur- 
prising. Some portion of it seems to be digested 
and appropriated almost immediately, and many 
who now fancy they need alcoholic stimulants 
when exhausted by fatigue will find in this sim- 
ple draught an equivalent that will be abun- 
dantly satisfying, and far more enduring in its 
effects.” —N. Y. Medical Record. 


Smoking Boys.—Science gives the following 
significant facts concerning the results of smok- 


ing by boys: “In an experimental observation 
of ‘thirty eight boys of all classes of society, and 
of average health, who had been using tobacco 
for periods ranging from two months to two 

years, twenty-seven showed severe injury to the 
constitution and insufficient growth; thirty-two 
showed the existence of irregularity of the heart’s 
action, disordered stomachs, coughs and a crav- 


ing for alcohol; thirteen had intermittency of 
the pulse, and one had consumption. After they 
had abandoned the use of tobacco, within six 
months’ time one-half were free from all their 
former symptoms, and the remainder had recov- 
ered by the end of the year.’ 


Artificial Propagation of Shad.—The fisheries 
census of 1880 showed a decline in the produc- 
tiveness of the shad fisheries in the rivers of the 
Atlantic coast. This was partly due to the in- 
creasing obstructions by dams and other hin- 
drances which excluded the fish from their nat- 
ural spawning grounds ; and partly to the trans- 
fer of the shad fisheries to the estuaries of the 
rivers, where no eggs are laid. 

The U.S. Fish Commission have endeavored 
to remedy this difficulty by saving the eggs 
taken from the fish caught by the fisherman, im- 
pregnating and hatching them, and returning 
the young fish to their native waters. The num- 
ber of these shad thus planted in last year 
amounted to nearly one hundred and fifty-four 
millions. 

That the work has been successful is shown 
by the steady increase in the number of shad 
caught in successive years—running up from a 
little over four millions in 1880, to more than 
seven and a half millions in 1888. 

Test for Honey.—W orthington G. Smith, the 
eminent microscopist, finds that genuine honey 
can be readily distinguished from manufactured 
honey by the microscope. The former has few 
or no sugar crystals and abounds with pollen 
grains, while the imitations have little else than 
these crystals, with rarely a trace of pollen 
grains. Each class of plants has its own specific 
form of pollen grain, and W. G. Smith says tl 
any one conversant with this branch of bota 
could tell from what part of the world the honey 

came, by studying the pollen grains that it 
might contain. The honey he had was English 
honey, and it abounded with grains of Legumi- 
nose, especially beans and clover, the English 
heath and e vening primroses. In America, how- 
ever, bees freely visit the compressed flowers not, 
however, for honey, but for the pollen. They are, 
indeed, among the most popular of flowers with 
our pollen gathe rer. As the bees make a sepa- 
rate task of honey-gathering from pollen-gather- 
ing, this may account for the rarity of the pollen 
grains of this order in honey.— The Independent. 


or io 


Deceiving our Children. 

Of necessity the mother, in nine instances out 
of ten, forms the character of her children. If 
a child cannot believe his mother, whom can he 
trust? Yet so few of us are perfectly truthful 
to our children in both “ spirit” and “ letter.” 

Can any motive in deceiving—apparent neces- 
sity, convenience, or even a desire to increase 
pleasure or spare pain—compensate for the in- 
jury done a child by loss of perfect faith in his 
mother? He is sure to discover a deception 
sooner or later. 

How often a mother who would warmly re- 
sent an insinuation that she is untruthful will 
say: “There is no more candy for you Jamie,” 
quieting her conscience with the /elter of the 
decree. Next day when Jamie sees more candy 
taken from the same box he remembers the “ no 
more candy,” but does not realize the force of 
“for you,” and—a little faith in mamma is gone. 
Or, when b: aby has a forbidden treasure, mamma 
says: “ Let me look at it, dear ;” trustful baby 
allows mamma to “ look,” and the prize is placed 
safe out of reach. It is doubtful if that request 
will be so readily granted next time. 


A few days ago, upon hearing her mother re. 
late a startling fact, I saw an expression of doubt 
instantly suppressed, pass over the mobile face 
of a bright girl friend. When opportunity 
offered, she said : “ Do you know I would give 
anything I can think of if mamma had never 
told me there were fairies and a Santa Claus, 
Until I was a great girl I believed in those 
myths, against all ridicule and reason, solely 
upon faith in her assurances. I shall noedh 
forget the shock I received when she lightly told 
me that ‘such ideas were for little girls, and I 
was now old enough to ‘ know better.’ [I lost 
then what I can never regain—implicit belief in 
mamma’s word. If she says anything surprising, 
that horrible doubt of its truth always flashes 
over me.” 

Another form of deception is in answers to 
questions which are beyond the years of the 
little inquirers. Instead of saying, “ When you 
are old enough to understand I will explain,” 
so many mothers silence inquiry with palpably 
silly or untrue replies. Such answers are a posi- 
tive injury to children, hurting their pride and 
making them suspicious. Their keen intuition 
detects the deceit, though unable to correct it. 
We know how we feel on that point, and we are 
only grown-up children. 

It is not necessary to hurt their self-respect 
by telling them that “that is nothing for little 
boys and girls to know; children should not be 
too inquisitive: ” but simply explain that when 
they have learned enough to understand it, you 
will tell them. I think any child would be most 
benefitted and best pleased by such a reply.— 
C. C. Fowler, in Babyhood. 


From West Chester Local News. 


The Inauguration, the Military Features 
Thereof, &c. 


Editor News :—W ould it not be more cond 
cive to the permanency of Rebublican institu 
tions for us to discourage martial display and 
the parade which distinguished some of the ex- 
tinct and expiring dynasties of Asia and Europe 
on great occasions; if we adhered to true Re 
publican simplicity at the beginning of a new 
administration at Washington ? 

It was very refreshing to read, in a recent 
paper, the protest of the Methodist Preachers’ 
Association at Columbus, Ohio, on the 24th inst., 
against “the tendencies in certain quarters to 
imitate the follies, displays, pageantry and ex- 
travagance of European courts, and the pro 
posed expenditure of nearly $100,000 for the 
purpose of imitating these follies, corrupting the 
simplicity of Republican principles, encourag- 
ing the tendency to extravagance and perpetu- 
ating that relic of barbarism—the inauguration 
ball—on the occasion of the inauguration.” 

1 hope our thoughtful people, ‘and especially 
those who are professed Christians, will examine 
these things carefully for themselves and com 
sider fully whether other denominations than 
the Methodists (if true to their professions of 
Christianity) should not now, or ere long, show 
clearly their professions in their practice, and 
on all suitable occasions make their influence 
felt in opposition to the spirit which, under the 
guise of great display and military parade, et 
deavors to foster and perpetuate ‘that relic of 
barbarism, war, in cultivating the spirit which 
leads to it. I regret that the State which was 
founded by William Penn, and kept up for 
seventy years with such great success without 
military, should be expected to furnish the mar- 
shal for the inauguration parading and the 
largest contingent of troops. 
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This, to me, is cause for mourning and not for 
congratulation, and to my mind shows decline- 
ment, not progress. If the doctrines of the 
Sermon on the Mount are to prevail, is it not 
time for some of us to endeavor to put them in 
practice? I appeal to all thoughtful people, 
without regard to their political proclivities, to 
examjne this matter closely and see where this 
spirit of display is leading us. 

ell did Longfellow write i ne arsenal a 
Well did Longfellow write in the arsenal at 
Springfield : 
“Js it, O man! with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these 
Thou drownest nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies? 
Were half the power which fills the world with 
terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and 
ports, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 


There were no need of arsenals or forts.” 
io 


Planting With a Cannon.— Alexander Nas- 
myth, the landscape painter, was a man fruitful 
in expedients. To his mind, the fact that a thing 
could not be done in the ordinary manner, was 
no reason why it should be given up. His son 
relates the following interesting example of his 
ingenuity : 

The Duke of Athol consulted him as to some 
improvements which he desired to make in his 
woodland scenery near Dunkeld. 

Among other things, a certain rocky crag 
needed to be planted with trees, to relieve the 
grim barrenness of its appearance. The ques- 
tion was how to do it, as it was impossible for 
any man to climb the crag, in order to set seed 
or plants in the clefts of the rocks. 

A happy idea struck my father. Having ob- 
served in front of the castle a pair of small can- 
nons, used for firing salutes on great days, it oc- 
curred to him to turn them to account. 

A tinsmith in the village was ordered to make 
a number of canisters with .covers. The canis- 
ters were filled with all sorts of suitable tree 
seeds. The cannon was load, and the canisters 
were fired up against the high face of the rock. 
They burst, and scattered the seed in all direc- 
tions. 

Some years after, when my father re-visited 
the place, he was delighted to find that his 
scheme of planting by artillery had proved com- 
pletely successful, the trees were flourishing 
luxuriantly in all the recesses of the cliff. 





Items. 

Our Free Institutes for the Promotion of Brutality 
and Burglary.—With the above title, our friend, 
Josiah W. Leeds, of Germantown, has issued a 
tract designed to call attention to the demoralizing 
effect of sensational literature, and of some of the 
illustrated posters displayed on the walls and fences 
about our cities. From it the following paragraphs 
are extracted. 

“Walking along one of our down town thorough- 
fares not many days ago, my attention was drawn 
toward a lad, evidently an errand hoy, who, with 
head bent down, was coming toward me. He 
moved at a very slow pace, as he was intently en- 
eee in reading a story paper, which he held in 

is left hand, close to his face. A similar paper 
was seen in the square parcels’ basket dependin 
from the other arm. The story paper was saad 
atonce, by its flashily conspicuous illustration, as be- 
ing identical with others, which, an hour or so ago, 

ad been scattered by the sower of tares in the 
building where my office is located. Its leading 
story—I might say its piece de resistance—was of a 
school-boy who asserted his manliness, or showed 
the completeness of his knowledge of the art of 
self-defence, by his ‘knock-down arguments,’ fre- 
quently repeated, both at a village school and in a 
great city where he ran against detectives and des- 
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peradoes at every turn. Another story, appropriately 
illustrated, related to untrammelled life on the 
plains, and the shooting of ‘ rascally Indians.’ This 
little detail of story paper distribution, appears to 
have received special emphasis since it was noted, 
in the late repeated arrests, about the city, single or 
in gangs, of youthful depredators and house-break- 
ers. One of the accounts, rather more startling 
than the rest, informs us of the doings of a twelve- 
year-old highwayman, armed with a loaded revol- 
ver, who was arrested (as alleged) for waylaying 
small boys and “ holding the pistol to their heads, 
compelling them to disgorge the contents of their 
pockets.” A companion piece to the foregoing, 
happening a few days later, relates to one of a par- 
ty of boys who held a pistol at the heads of captive 
school children, while his confederates rammaged 
their pockets.” 

“ A colporteur in Southwest Missouri, writing very 
recently to the American Tract Society, remarked : 
“The lives of Jesse James and other criminals 
have been extensively circulated, and have pro- 
duced a harvest of recklessness and rowdyism, 
which has manifested itself in Sabbath-breaking, 
disturbing religious meetings, gaming and intem- 
perance.’ Recent dispatches from Durant, Missis- 
sippi, report frequent robberies, by masked high- 
waymen, of farmers who go to the town to sell their 
cotton, and, going into camp on their way home, 
have been waylaid and their money taken from 
them. From New York City a succession of dar- 
ing highway robberies was reported during the last 
month of the year just past. Fifty suits have been 
entered before an Alderman in Lancaster, Penna., 
charging twenty boys, ranging in age from fifteen 
to twenty years, with stealing goods from stores. 
The boys were an organized gang. These are but 
samples of almost every day’s records. Very often 
the literature of detectives and thieves is found 
either upon the persons of the juvenile offenders or 
at their rendezvous, thus evidencing the directness 
of the connection.” 

A quotation is made from a London journal to 
its estimate of the demoralizing effect of “high- 

y colored pictorial advertisements ” representing 
sensational scenes of violence and murder on the 
morbid imagination of unbalanced minds. The 
tract then says: 

“ Here in the ‘City of Brotherly Love,’ founded 
by Penn in deeds of peace and with many prayers, 
have been exhibited at one time and within a few 
days of the writing of this, advertisements of three 
of the theatres, which are of the brutal character 
referred to. Especially horrible was that in which 
a man, terribly excited, was shown clutching an 
opponent by the throat with his left hand, while, 
with the right, a dirk with a foot length of blade 
was held over the uncovered head of his antagonist 
and beneath were the words, ‘Why don’t I rid the 
world of this man.’ Similar ones were to be seen 
on the extensive boardings on Broad Street, nearly 
opposite the Central High School. Such represen- 
tations have been common there, but they present 
by no means an elevating or refining spectacle for 
the contemplation of the hundreds of lads who are 
receiving their education over the way at the pub- 
lie expense, nor are they healthily suggestive to the 
multitude of operatives of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and other large manufacturing establish- 
ments in the immediate neighborhood.” 

“The Superintendent of Police of this city hav- 
ing expressed the opinion that there is no law at 
present upon the statute books to prevent such de- 
grading representations, the following bill has been 
forwarded to Harrisburg for early presentation to 
the Legislature, to wit: 


“* An act to prevent and punish the making and 
posting of brutalizing circulars, hand bills, and 
show-bills:—Be it enacted * * that any person or 
persons who shall print, utter,"publish, or otherwise 
prepare, or shall put up, or cause to be put up in 
any public place, any circular, hand-bill, or show- 
bill, representing a person in the act of assaulting 
another in a threatening, brutal, or savage manner, 
with a pistol, knife, dirk, dagger, or other deadly 
weapon, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and on conviction thereof shall be fined not less 
than twenty-five dollars nor more than three hun- 
dred dollars,’ ” 
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“ Sunday” Newspapers.—A few weeks since the 
Methodist, Congregational and Baptist ministers of 
Chicago, at their regular weekly meeting, passed 
resolutions condemning the publication of news- 
papers on the First-day of the week; and asking 
that all notices of church services to be held on 
that day should be withheld from such papers, and 
that all manuscripts or notes of sermons should be 
refused to reporters, when these were designed to 
be put in type or printed on that day. This last 
provision excited the indignation of the publishers 
of some of those papers, who threatened to prose- 
cute the ministers who passed the resolutions, as 
violators of the laws which prohibited “ boycotting, 
&c;” but they made no attempt to carry out their 
threats. 





THE FRIEND. 


SECOND MONTH 2, 1889. 





A recent number of the Christian Worker 
contained a letter from John F. Hanson, one 
of the ministers of lowa Yearly Meeting, (the 
Larger Body) in which, after alluding to the 
arguments in favor of a regularly supported 
ministry, which had appeared in that journal, 
he says :— 


“There is, however, a side to the subject 
which has not been sufficiently attended to, 
namely : 

“What is to be done with the ministers who 
are superseded in those meetings where a‘ regular 
pastor’ has been called ? 

“It is a fact that the poor and needy meetings 
vannot be supplied with a regular supported 
ministry in the present condition, as we have 
not a fund, like some other denominations, from 
which to draw to help needy meetings. In some 
larger meetings ‘pastors’ have been employed, 
where heretofore several resident ministers have 
jointly carried on the pastoral work while sup- 
porting themselves, who are now superseded and 
released from much, if any, work in the meet- 
ing. 

“The church cannot afford to ignore their 
presence by saying they ought not to expect to 
preach where they are not wanted, or they may 
go out and gather a congregation where they 
van get a hearing, as many of them are not 
evangelists. 

“The tendency is also with large and finan- 
cially able meetings to command the best talent, 
eloquence and education—to compare or com- 
pete with the pastors of other churches in their 
respective localities; therefore we are in a fair 
way of ‘superannuating’ many efficient, though 
‘plain’ ministers, who are now somewhat at a 
discount, unless some means can be provided to 
place them in needy and newer fields, where 
their services will be better appreciated.” 


This letter brings to view one of the difficulties 
that attend the system of having regularly sup- 
ported ministers. It is only one difficulty out 
of many, with which some other denominations 
are called upon to contend, and from which our 
Society has heretofore been happily freed. 

Independently of all questions of expediency, 
we believe the system would never have been 
introduced into any part of our Society if there 
had not first been a loss of confidence in our 
testimonies to the nature of true Gospel ministry 
and Divine worship, and a want of faith in the 
practical government of his church by our Holy 
Head. We believe that as time goes on, it will 
be increasingly evident that the testimony which 
the Society of Friends has borne from its earliest 
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days against a “hireling ministry,” strikes at 
the root of all such arrangements; and that a 
man who accepts a salary on the condition that 
he is to deliver a sermon on each meeting day, 
is not the less a “hireling minister” because he 
bears the name of “ Friend.” 

We do not use the term “ hireling” as imply- 
ing any want of conscientious effort to perform 
the duties for which such persons have con- 
tracted, and for which they are paid; but in its 

rimitive meaning, of doing labor for wages. 
3ut Friends have ever believed that Gospel 
ministry was a Divine gift, to be exercised only 
when, and as the Lord himself gave the renewed 
ability and command; that the reward to be 
looked for was the sense of Divine approval for 
faithful obedience ; and that it was not a proper 
subject for bargain or contract between those 
who were called into this service and their 
fellow men. 


We are requested to caution our readers 
against the impositions of a young man, with 
dark hair and beard, and whose left leg is 
deformed below the knee, who, representing 
himself as a member of our religious Society 
from England, and giving the names of well- 
known Friends, has already enlisted the sym- 
pathies of many, who subsequently discovered 
that his statements were false. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitrep Srates.—The Honolulu Bulletin, which 
has reached San Francisco by steamer, prints a circu- 
lar sent out by the German officers at Samoa regarding 
the late disturbances there. The circular denies that 
the Germans have oppressed or mistreated the natives, 
and reaffirms the statement that in the late battle in 
which 22 Germans were killed, the natives were led 
by an American newspaper correspondent. 

The total value of the exports of merchandise from 
the United States during the year 1888, was $690,766,- 
462, against $715,301,044 during the preceding year. 
The value of our imports during 1888 was $725,224,153, 
against $708,818,478 during 1887. 

The Senate Committee on Appropriations has fin- 
ished the Diplomatic, Military Academy and Pension 
Appropriation bills. The appropriations in the Diplo- 
matic bill are increased from $1,427,000, the House 
figure, to $2,050,000. The most interesting new items 
are “to protect American interests in Samoa, $500,000, 
and to establish a coaling station at Pago-Pago, Samoan 
Islands, $100,000.” The Consulate at Apia, in the Sa- 
moan Islands, is raised to a Consulate General, and the 
salary from $2000 to $2500. 

In the U. 8. Senate, on First Month 22d, the Tariff 
bill was finished and passed finally—yeas 32, nays 30 
—by a party vote; all the amendments offered by the 
Democrats In the interest of reduction having been re- 
jected. 

On Seventh-day, the 12th of last month, the Kenne- 
bee River, Maine, was reported opened for navigation 
from Augusta to the sea, the ice having goneout. Not 
a pound of ice has been harvested yet. 

Information has been received from Seward County, 
Kansas, to the effect that many of the residents are on 
the verge of starvation. Appeals for help have been 
sent to various places. Seward County is in that part 
of Kansas that has suffered from crop failure, and many 
of those who went there with little money lost their 
all, and are now forced to appeal to the charitable for 
help. 

The new West Washington Markets, in New York, 
were opened on Seventh-day, the 26th. The structure 
is claimed to be the most costly and to possess more 
facilities for the business to which it is devoted than 
any other in the world. 

Reports of an earthquake have been received from 
Rouett, Colorado. The shocks commenced on the after- 
noon of the 15th ult., and at 4 o’clock there were vio- 
lent ones which rocked small buildings, detached large 
masses of rocks from the mountains, and greatly fright- 
ened people and animals. The cattle were especially, 
terrorized and ran frantically back and forth. Thunder 
preceded the shocks, but there was no rain. “ A pecu- 
liar phenomenon was observed at Hot Springs, below 
the Government bridge. The shock was productive of 


great gushes of water and gas. Fully three times as 
much water as gas was thrown out, and accompanying 
it was a most sulphurous stench that made the people 
sick, and caused the birds to drop to the ground. 
When the convulsions ceased the water receded, and 
there was a sound like the rushing of a great river.” 
The course of the shock was from the south, north- 
ward. 

The healthfulness of the present mild weather is 
evidenced by the number of deaths in this city last 
week which was 355, a decrease of 27 from the pre- 
vious week, and a decrease of 103 compared with the 
corresponding period of last year. Of these there were 
190 males and 165 females: 47 died of consumption ; 
34 of pneumonia; 28 of diseases of the heart ; 20 of old 
age; 16 of convulsions ; 14 of inflammation of the brain; 
12 of diphtheria; 11 of Bright's disease, and 10 of 
typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 4}’s, 109}; 4’s, 128; currency 
6’s, 1193 a 129. 

Cotton was in light demand from spinners, at 10} 
cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

Feed.—Winter bran, choice, $17 a $17.25; do., fair 
to prime, $16.50 and $16.90; white middlings, $16 a 
$18; red middlings, $15 a $16. 

Flour and Meal.—Western and Pennsylvania super, 

2.75 a $3.00; do., do., extras, $3.00 a $3.60 ; No. 2 
rinter family, $3.75 a $4.25; Pennsylvania family, 
$4.69 a $4.75; Pennsylvania roller process, $5 a $5.25; 
Ohio, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; do., straight, $5.00 a $5.25; 
Indiana, clear, $4.75 a $5.00; do., straight, $5.00 a 
$5.25; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.75 a 
$5.00; do. do., straight, $5.00 a $5.25; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $5.40 a $6.00; Minnesota, clear, $4.25 
a $5.00; do., straight, $5.00 a $5.87; do., patent, $6.00 
a $6.75. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 94) a 95 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 41 a 41} ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 33} a 34} ets. 

Beef cattle.—Extra, 4} a 5 cts.; good, 4} a 4} ets.; 
medium, 3} a 4 cts.; common, 3 a 35 cts. 

Sheep.— Extra, 5} a6 cts.; good, 5} a 5} ets.; me- 
dium, 4} a 5 cts.; common, 4 a 43 cts.; culls, 3} a 3} 
cts. Lambs we quote at 4 a 7} cts. 

Hogs.—Extra Chicago, 74 a 7} cts.; good Westerns, 
6i,.a7 ets.; fair Western, 64 a 6} cts.; common Stag 
and rough Western, 6 a 63 ets. 

ForEIGN.—On the 24th of last month, the trial of 
William O’Brien on the clfarge of conspiracy, began at 
Carrick-on-Suir. About 20,000 persons gathered around 
the Court-house, and while the prisoner was striving 
to pasg in the building, he was seized by a police in- 
spector and dragged for the city yards. An attempt 
was made to rescue him, which the police thwarted. 

When the case for the Crown had been presented 
Timothy Healy, on behalf of the defendant, applied 
for subpoenas for Lord Salisbury and Balfour, both of 
whom, he asserted, had made speeches similar to those 
of Wm. O’Brien. The Court refused to issue the de- 
sired subpeenas. The spectators in the court-room re- 
ceived this decision with murmurs, and the Magistrates 
ordered the galleries to be cleared. 

While this was being done Wm. O’Brien exclaimed: 
“T’ll clear out, also,” and started for the door. The 
Magistrate shouted “Stop him,” and a constable grab- 
bed O’Brien. After a sharp struggle, O’Brien, with 
the aid of some of the spectators, managed to reach the 
street, where an immense crowd escorted him through 
the town, until he disappeared. It is estimated that 
80 persons were wounded in the disturbance. 

The next day, the trial of William O’Brien was re- 
sumed at Carrick-on-Suir; O’Brien was absent. The 
trial, however, proceeded in his absence, and he was 
convicted and sentenced to four months’ imprisonment, 
without hard labor. The police have as yet discovered 
no clue to his whereabouts. 

On the 25th, the trial of McCarthy, a priest, charged 
with inciting boycotting, was resumed at Clonakilty. 
McCarthy was found guilty, and the Magistrate im- 
posed a sentence of four months’ imprisonment upon 
him. Notice of appeal from the sentence was given. 

On First-day the 27th ultimo, the election in Paris 
resulted in a plurality of 81,550 for General Boulanger. 
In consequence of the victory of General Boulanger, 
the next morning the Ministry tendered their resigna- 
tions, but President Carnot declined to accept them. 

The comments of the European press on the Parisian 
election, generally agree that an important crisis has 
been reached in the Republic. 

The Deutsche Wochenblatt prints a Zanzibar letter 
which says that the blockade on the East Coast of 
Africa has only fomented disorder and has failed to 
check the slave traffic. The writer complains of a lack 
of energy on the part of the German Consul, and says 
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that if Sir John Kirk returns to Zanzibar a British 
Consul, as reported, it will mean the restoration of ab. 
solute English supremacy. The writer accuses England 
of stirring up the feeling against the Germans. 

The North German Gazette (Prince Bismarck’s organ) 
denies the existence of any treaty precluding any Ry. 
ropean power from acquiring, or seeking to acquire 
ascendancy in Samoa. The Gazette also denies that 
England and the United States are agreed that the 
proceedings of the German Agent in Samoa are con. 
trary to the stipulations of the treaties concernin 
Samoa and are opposed to diplomatic etiquette, a 
that those Powers have officially notified the German 
Government accordingly. The treaties between Samoa, 
Germany, England and the United States, the Gazette 
further says, provide that Samoa shall concede to each 
treaty Power equal rights with any other Power, but 
no treaty regarding the neutrality or independence of 
Samoa exists between Germany and the United States, 

The Cologne Gazette says it has reliable authority for 
the statement that Germany and England are nego- 
tiating on the Samoan question in a spirit of mutual 
understanding, and that all reports to the contrary are 
incorrect. 

A telegram from Panama says that except the re- 
cent temporary stoppage of work at Culebra, work on 
all the other sections of the canal continued as usual, 
and matters have assumed their customary pacific ap- 
pearance. 


NOTICES. 

Westrown BoarpiInG ScnooL.—At a meeting of 
the Committee charged with the care of this Insti- 
tution, held in Philadelphia on the 11th instant, it was 
decided that the minimum age at which children shall 
be admitted to the school hereafter, shall be eleven 
years, instead of nine, as heretofore. This rule to 
apply to future new admissions, and not to those who 
are, or have been there, and are desiring to return. 
JONATHAN G. WILLIAMS, Sup’t. 
First Month, 1889. 


A Friend in New England is desirous of obtaining 
a woman Friend as housekeeper, &c., his wife being 
an invalid. Further information can be obtained by 
addressing THE Frienp, No. 116 N. Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHoou Stace.—During the 
Winter term the stage will be at Westtown Station on 
the arrival of the 8.53-and 2.47 trains from Philadel- 
phia, to convey passengers to the school, and at other 
times on timely notice to 

J.G. WiuuiAMs, Supt. 
Westtown, Pa. 


Westtown Boarpinc Scnoot.— A_ competent 
teacher of Mathematics will be wanted in the girls’ 
department, at the opening of the next session, Fourth 
Month 30th. Application may be made to 

ELIZABETH ALLEN, 
3216 North 16th St., Phila, 
Anw ELIzAsetu CoMFort, 
Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa., 
or Resecca Evans, 
P. O. Box 129, Moorestown, N. J. 

A MEETING oF FRIENDS’ TEACHERS’ ASSOCTATION, 
oF Puiap’A, will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, 
Second Month 9th, 1889, at 2 p.m. 

Program: 
1. Polities in History—Edward P. Allinson. 
2. Some of the Advantages of General Reading— 
Charles Wood. 
To be followed by discussion. 
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Diep, suddenly by drowning, on Seventh Month 
17th, 1888, AARON PARKER, aged 31 years, son of 
Aaron and Judith Ann Parker, members of Rich- 
square Monthly, and Cedar Grove Particular Meeting, 
North Carolina. His friends trust that, through the 
love and mercy of a compassionate Redeemer, he has 
been taken from the evils to come. 

——,, at the residence of her brother-in-law, 
Hamilton Haines, First Month 8rd, 1889, En1zABETH 
Kaicnn, in her 44th year. Being of a meek and re 
tiring disposition, she said but little about her spiritual 
exercises; she was very self-denying and afraid of 
offending her Creator. Her friends have a comforting 
belief that through mercy she has been permitted to 
enter into the rest prepared for those whose sins have 
gone beforehand to judgment. 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





